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AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 


These  Papers  are  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  President ; Hon.  Andrew  D.White, 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  LL.  D., 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof. 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D.,  Hon.  John  Stanton 
Gould,  Vice-Presidents ; Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry,  Rev.  E.  C. 
Wines,  D. D.,  LL.  D.,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  Directors;  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL. D.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary; 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Miss  A.  W.  May,  Hon.  George  Walker,  Hon.  E.  R. 
Potter,  Special  Secretaries. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  he  held  in  Boston,  during  the 
early  part  of  October.  The  President,  Professor  Rogers,  will  deliver  the  Annual 
Address.  Addresses  on  subjects  connected  with  the  four  Departments  will  be 
delivered  by  Department  Officers;  Superintendent  Philbrick  on  Education, 
Dr.  Jarvis  on  Health,  Prof.  Perry  on  Economy,  and  Prof.  Washburn  on  Juris- 
prudence. No  other  proceedings,  except  the  transaction  of  needful  business,  are  in 
contemplation,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  five  addresses  will  occupy  the  session. 

Members  are  requested  to  consider  this  announcement  as  their  invitation  to  the 
meeting,  which  the  Executive  Committee  beg  them  to  attend  in  lull  numbers.  The 
time  and  place  will  be  advertised  in  one  or  more  of  the  Boston  journals. 


A General  Agent  of  the  Association  is  thought  by  many  members  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  work  before  them.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  a man  of  the  right  stamp,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  Association, 
preparing  its  meetings,  editing  its  publications,  extending  its  operations,  increasing 
its  members,  and,  last  but  not  least,  multiplying  its  resources,  will  do  far  more  than 
is  to  be  expected  from  those  who  have  only  leisure  hours  to  devote  to  the  cause. 
The  appointment  of  an  Agent  will  probably  depend  upon  finding  a suitable  person 
to  receive  the  appointment. 


A Western  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science  is  proposed,  and 
will  probably  be  established  during  the  current  year.  It  has  a great  work  before 
it,  and  we  cannot  doubt  its  usefulness  or  its  success.  We  offer  it  in  advance  the 
assurance  of  our  willing  sympathy  and  cooperation. 

The  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. — This  subject,  which  has  been  twice  debated 
at  public  meetings  of  the  Association,  has  lately  assumed  a new  and  interesting 
aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  made  in  teaching  the  deaf  to  articulate  in  the 
schools  of  Europe,  and  at  a single  school  in  New  England.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
of  the  Columbia  Institution  in  Washington,  who  read  a paper  at  our  New  York 
meeting  on  the  two  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  has  since  published 
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a report  wherein  he  sets  forth  quite  fully,  the  great  extent  to  which  articulation  is 
employed  in  the  European  schools ; and  Mr.  P.  C.  Gillett,  Principal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  has  more  recently  published  a report  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  success  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  an  articulation  school  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  of  which  Miss  H.  B.  Rogers  is  the  Principal.  In  the  interval  between 
the  appearance  of  these  two  reports,  a Convention  of  the  Superintendents  of  Deaf 
Mute  Institutions  was  held  at  Washington,  in  May  last,  and  the  propriety  of  intro- 
ducing articulation  into  those  institutions  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  semi-mute 
and  semi-deaf  pupils,  was  warmly  debated.  Mr.  Gallaudet  earnestly  advocated 
this  measure,  which  Mr.  Gillett  supported  still  more  heartily,  and  it  was  finally 
adopted.  In  course  of  the  debate,  frequent  references  to  the  Clarke  Institution  were 
made,  and  Mr.  Gillett  declared  that  the  results  there  attained  were  such  as  he  had 
not  before  deemed  possible.  Mr.  Gallaudet  made  similar  statements  respecting 
some  of  the  articulation  schools  of  Europe ; and  the  Convention,  though  strongly 
favoring  the  general  use  of  the  sign  language,  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  trial  of 
articulation  in  all  the  older  schools.  At  the  New  York  Institution,  a teacher  is 
already  appointed,  and  Mr.  Gillett  has  requested  his  Trustees  to  appoint  such  a 
teacher  in  the  Illinois  School,  although  he  intimates  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  a separate  school  of  articulation.  The  Superintendents  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  Institutions  are  understood  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Gillett. 

In  Massachusetts,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  has  increased  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Clarke  Institution,  which  will  receive  in  the  autumn,  between  thirty  and 
forty  pupils,  mostly  from  New  England.  Miss  Rogers,  by  invitation  of  her  friends 
at  the  West,  has  been  visiting  the  schools  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
and  will  soon  begin  to  instruct  teachers  of  articulation  for  service  in  other  institu- 
tions. The  general  result  of  all  that  we  have  mentioned  is,  a better  understanding 
between  the  friends  of  the  two  methods  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  which  seem  likely 
to  be  eventually  combined,  and  to  work  harmoniously  together,  as  they  do  in  Den- 
mark and  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Gallaudet. 
The  Social  Science  Association  may  congratulate  itself  on  having  done  much  to 
bring  about  this  desired  result,  by  the  place  assigned  to  the  subject  in  the  discussions 
at  our  General  Meetings. 


The  Congregate  System  for  Blind  Children  has  been  so  far  renounced 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  that  they 
have  voted  to  remodel  their  school  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  the  requisite  means. 
A report  drawn  up  by  the  Director  for  the  use  of  the  Trustees  and  friends  of  the 
Institution  states  some  of  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  congregate  system. 

“ First.  The  tendency  to  form  social  and  affectional  relations  with  each  other, 
at  the  expense  of  like  relations  with  ordinary  society. 

“ Second.  The  city  becomes  burdened  with  an  undue  proportion  of  blind  inhab- 
itants, because  out  of  each  class  of  graduates,  a certain  number  remain,  who  would 
probably  have  continued  to  live  where  they  were  bom. 

“ Third.  The  whole  community  comes  to  have  a greater  proportion  of  blind, 
because  many  will  intermarry  by  reason  of  intimacy  formed  in  the  establishment, 
who  without  its  existence  would  never  have  met. 

“We  accept  these  as  necessary  drawbacks  to  the  amount  of  usefulness  of  the 
Institution  ; but  surely  we  should  constantly  and  carefully  consider  that  the  evils 
may  be  magnified  to  a serious  extent,  or  they  may  be  kept  down  so  as  to  be  infini- 
tesimal, according  as  the  administration  is  wise  or  unwise. 
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“ The  principal  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  institutions  upon  the  congre- 
gate system  are  two : 

“First.  To  regulate  and  keep  within  proper  bounds  the  relations  between 
the  sexes. 

“ Second.  To  classify  the  pupils  in  such  wise  that  uncultivated,  coarse  and  even 
perverse  children,  may  have  the  advantages  of  culture,  without  injuty  to  the  manners 
and  morals  of  those  of  gentler  culture  and  breeding.” 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  there  appear  to  be  two  means,  first,  the  change  of 
the  congregate  to  the  family  system,  breaking  up  our  large  institutions  into  small 
households,  and  bringing  their  inmates  together  only  in  schoolhouses  for  the  single 
purpose  of  instruction  in  school  studies,  and  this  is  probably  as  far  as  it  will  be 
practicable  or  advisable  to  go  in  our  time ; but,  second,  there  is  another  means,  to  be 
discussed  and  if  approved,  to  be  adopted  hereafter,  and  this  is  the  abandonment  of 
both  the  congregate  and  the  family  systems,  in  other  words,  the  abandonment  of 
separate  institutions  and  separate  households  for  the  blind,  treating  them  as  much 
as  possible  like  children  with  sight,  allowing  them  to  reside  in  their  own  homes,  and 
admitting  them  to  the  common  schools  of  their  own  neighborhood.  The  adaptation 
of  the  schools  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  few  blind  children  whom  each  school 
would  thus  receive  is  a comparatively  simple  matter,  and  when  once  tried,  it  will 
soon  succeed. 

A late  article  in  the  London  Review  on  the  Life  of  James  Gale,  a blind  inventor, 
by  John  Plummer,  contains  a suggestive  passage : 

“ The  author  of  this  book  shows,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  a very  considerable 
appearance  of  reason,  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  prevalent  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  education  of  the  blind.  He  points  out  that  of  the  many  blind  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves,  scarcely  one  has  been  known  to  have  been  educated 
at  an  institution  designed  exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  sightless,  and  that  not 
one  in  twenty  of  those  reared  in  the  blind  schools  of  Paris  are  enabled  upon  leaving 
them,  to  gain  their  own  livelihood.  Mr.  Plummer  quotes  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  after  all  in  a blind  boy  being 
educated  at  an  ordinary  school ; that  he  can  read,  cipher,  and  even  write  from 
dictation,  with  his  class,  and  all  the  while  with  this  advantage,  that  he  is  not  con- 
tinually regarding  himself  as  belonging  to  a separate  order.  Mr.  Gale  affords  a 
singular  example  of  what  this  sort  of  training  may  effect.” 


Penal  Legislation  and  Prison  Discipline. — A revival  of  the  interest  in 
Prison  Discipline,  which  was  once  so  general  in  the  United  States,  has  been  taking- 
place  for  the  last  few  years.  This  Association  has  done  something  in  that  direction, 
including,  as  it  does,  among  its  members,  several  of  our  most  earnest  prison  reform- 
ers. The  movement  has  now  become  so  general,  that  there  is  scarcely  a State  in 
the  Union  which  does  not  feel  its  influence.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  the  State  Prisons  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  their  management,  without  any  very  great  change  in  the 
laws.  In  Massachusetts  and  in  Canada,  the  laws  have  been  essentially  modified, 
although  the  new  provisions  have  had  as  yet  little  practical  effect.  In  New  York, 
there  has  been  an  improved  management  of  some  of  the  Prisons  — the  so-called 
Penitentiaries  or  District  Prisons,  being  now  the  best  examples  of  discipline,  and 
producing  the  best  results.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  exertions  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association,  a very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  regard  to  Prisons.  The  new  article,  which  will  be  voted  on  in 
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November,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  accepted  by  the  people,  provides  that  the 
State  Prisons  shall  be  controlled  by  a board  of  five  managers,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a term  of  ten  years,  one  of  whom  shall  go  out  every  two  years.  The 
appointments  of  Warden,  Chaplain,  Physician  and  Clerk,  are  to  be  made  by  the 
board,  during  good  behavior,  and  the  Warden  is  to  have  the  appointment  of  all  his 
subordinates.  These  changes,  if  adopted,  will  banish  political  intrigue  from  the 
Prison  management,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  further  provided 
that  the  same  board  of  managers  may  assume  such  control  of  the  minor  prisons 
as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  direct  — the  intention  being  to  bring  the  whole 
Prison  system  of  the  State,  eventually,  under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  California,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
commissions  are  at  work  investigating  the  Prison  question.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Mayor  Hexry  of  Philadelphia,  a warm  advocate  of  the  Separate  System,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission ; some  of  the  members,  however,  are  understood  to 
favor  the  Irish  System.  The  New  Jersey  Commission,  ( the  members  of  which  are 
S avi cel  Allixson  and  Ex-Governors  Haixes  and  Fort,)  are  just  beginning 
their  inquiries,  and  seem  to  favor  the  Irish  System.  In  California,  the  ile\v 
Governor,  Mr.  Haight,  is  actively  interested ; he  has  put  himself  in  correspondence 
with  the  friends  of  Prison  reform  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  proposes  to  publish  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  In  Canada,  the  new  government  has  recently  brought  in 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a revised  code  of  Prison  laws,  approximating  in  their 
provisions  to  the  Irish  System.  One  result  of  the  confederation  of  the  Provinces 
has  been  the  snpersedure  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  for  Canada,  of  which  Mr.  E. 
A.  Meredith  was  the  most  active  member,  but  his  sendees  will  still  be  secured  to 
the  Dominion,  in  some  other  capacity.  In  Massachusetts  the  progress  made  is 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  Irish  System,  and  the  new  law  in  regard  to  conditional 
pardons,  when  carried  into  effect,  will  introduce  the  Ticket-of-Leave,  which  has 
been  found  so  useful  in  Ireland.  A novel  feature  in  penal  legislation  in  this  State 
is  the  workhouse  law  of  1866,  under  which  confirmed  drunkards,  prostitutes  and 
vagrants,  and  other  offenders  against  public  morals,  when  they  appear  in  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State,  are  committed  to  a State  workhouse  under  sentences  much 
longer  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive.  These  sentences  range  from 
six  months  to  three  years  — averaging  about  two  years  — and  are  found  to  be 
sufficient  in  many  cases  to  produce  a reformation  in  the  offenders,  who,  under  the 
old  usage  of  short  sentences  of  one,  three  or  six  months  only  became  more  invet- 
erate in  their  habits.  The  workhouse  also  serves  as  a restraint  and  refuge  for 
young  women  who  have  given  birth  to  illegitimate  children,  and  who  are  there 
prevented  from  deserting  them  in  infancy*  and  guarded,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
temptations  incident  to  their  position.  This  establishment  is  located  at  Bridge- 
water;  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  Charities,  so  far  as  discharges  are 
concerned,  and  in  regulating  these  the  prisoners  are  required  to  earn  their  pardon 
bv  good  conduct,  and  to  receive  it  under  certain  conditions,  which  thus  far  have 
been  found  very  effective. 

Signor  Martixo  Beltraxi  Scalia,  Prison  Inspector  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  a corresponding  member  of  our  Association,  is  preparing  a work  on  Prisons, 
in  which  he  wishes  to  include  the  title  and  author’s  name  of  all  American 
works  on  Prison  discipline.  It  is  hoped  that  members  of  the  Association  will 
furnish  him  with  the  titles  of  any  works  known  to  them.  Professor  Holtzexdorf, 
of  Berlin,  another  of  our  corresponding  members,  is  in  the  habit  of  noticing  in  his 
Strafrechts  Zeitung,  (published  monthly,)  all  treatises,  reports  or  papers  on  this 
subject,  which  are  published  in  America,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  all  such 


publications.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  recently  issued,  is  the  Twenty-third 
Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1867.  It  is  a smaller 
volume  than  usual,  owing  to  the  long  illness  of  the  editor,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  but 
it  gives,  besides  the  customary  information  concerning  the  New  York  Prisons,  much 
that  will  interest  Americans  in  relation  to  the  Prison  Systems  of  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  This  last  is  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  Dr. 
Wines  with  Sir  W.  Crofton,  Messrs.  M.  D.  Hill,  F.  Hill  and  J.  P.  Organ,  and 
M.  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangt,  Holtzendorf  and  Scalia.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Philadelphia  is  also  of  great  statistical  value. 


The  Relief  of  the  Poor. — The  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  poverty  in 
the  United  States  have  always  been  more  efficient  than  some  other  parts  of  our 
public  administration.  In  some  States,  however,  they  have  been  hampered  by  the 
ancient  provisions  of  Settlement  Laws,  which  have  ceased  to  have  any  justification  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  population.  New  England  suffers  most  in  this  respect 
and  has  taken  the  first  steps  towards  reform.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  at 
its  last  session,  so  modified  the  Settlement  Laws  of  that  State  as  to  give  to  foreigners 
the  same  facilities  as  are  enjoyed  by  natives  for  gaining  a right  to  local  relief  at  the 
public  expense.  The  new  law  will  do  much  to  relieve  distress,  and  will  probably 
be  followed  by  other  modifications,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  elsewhere.  In 
Rhode  Island,  the  Legislature  practically  agreed  on  a system  of  State  control  over 
the  expenditures  for  the  poor,  similar  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  succeeded 
so  well ; but  the  measure  was  postponed  on  account  of  some  disagreement  in  respect 
to  a locality  for  the  proposed  State  Almshouse.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  number 
of  County  Almshouses  is  increasing. 

The  care  of  foundlings  and  deserted  infants  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  of  late,  both  in  New  York  and  New  England.  The  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction  in  the  City  of  New  York  have  established  a separate  institution  for  this 
class  of  children,  and  are  building  a Foundling  Hospital,  on  Randall’s  Island,  large 
enough  for  five  hundred  infants.  In  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  the  Massachusetts 
Infant  Asylum,  a private  charity,  chartered  by  the  State  in  1867,  has  recently 
opened  a small  Home  for  these  infants,  and  proposes  to  give  them  out  for  adoption, 
or  place  them  at  board  in  families,  as  the  number  increases.  A Bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a State  Foundling  Hospital  at  Bridgewater,  which  passed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate  in  May,  failed  in  the  House,  for  the  reason  that  the  Infant  Asylum 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  meet  the  alleged  want  of  such  a Hospital.  In  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  the  subject  has  been  up  for  consideration, 
without  any  definite  results.  A Lying-in  and  Foundling  Hospital  has  just  been 
incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  said  to  be  great  need  of  such  an 
establishment.  The  Foundling  Hospital  of  the  Grey  Nuns  in  Montreal,  though 
said  to  be  well  managed,  exhibits  a great  mortality  among  the  inmates,  for  1867. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  illegitimate  births  and  infanticide  are  increasing 
in  America,  a fact  which  will  soon  render  necessary  greater  provision  for  the  class 
of  children  here  spoken  of. 


Una  and  the  Lion,  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Florence  Nightingale,  in 
the  June  number  of  Good  Words.  We  would  gladly  reprint  the  whole  of  it,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  year ; and  the  extracts,  which  follow,  will  be  found  full  of  meaning. 

“ She  died,  as  she  had  lived,  at  her  post,  in  one  of  the  largest  workhouse  infirm- 
aries in  this  kingdom  — the  first  in  which  trained  nursing  has  been  introduced.  She 
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is  the  pioneer  of  workhouse  nursing.  I do  not  give  her  name ; were  she  alive,  she 

would  beg  me  not I will,  therefore,  call  her  Una,  if  you  please ; for, 

when  her  whole  life  and  image  rise  before  me,  so  far  from  thinking  the  story  of  Una 
and  her  lion  a myth,  I say  here  is  Una  in  real  flesh  and  blood  — Una  and  her 

paupers,  far  more  untameable  than  lions All  the  last  winter  she  had 

under  her  charge  above  50  nurses  and  probationers,  above  1 50  pauper  scourers,  from 
1,290  to  1,350  patients,  being  from  two  to  three  hundred  more  than  the  number  of 
beds.  All  this  she  had  to  provide  for  and  arrange  for,  often  receiving  an  influx  of 
patients  without  a moment’s  warning.  She  had  to  manage  and  persuade  the  patients 
to  sleep  three  and  four  in  two  beds ; sometimes  six,  or  even  eight  children  had  to 
be  put  in  one  bed ; and  being  asked  on  one  occasion  whether  they  did  not  * kick  one 
another/  they  answered,  1 Oh,  no,  ma’am,  we’re  so  comfor’ble.’  Poor  little  things, 
they  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  slept  in  a bed  before.  But  this  is  not  the  usual 
run  of  workhouse  patients.  Among  them  are  the  worn-out  old  prostitutes,  the 

worn-out  old  thieves,  the  worn-out  old  drunkards And,  if  any  one 

would  know  what  are  the  lowest  depths  of  human  vice  and  misery,  would  see  the 
festering  mass  of  decay  of  living  human  bodies  and  human  souls,  and  then  would 
try  what  one  loving  soul,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  her  God,  can  do  to  let  in  the  light 
of  God  into  this  hideous  well  (worse  than  the  well  of  Cawnpore,)  to  bind  up  the 
wounds,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  bring  release  to  the  captives  — let  her  study 
the  ways,  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  this  one  young,  frail  woman,  who  has  died  to 

show  us  the  way — blessed  in  her  death  as  in  her  life She  had  trained 

herself  to  the  utmost  — she  was  always  training  herself ; for  this  is  no  holiday  work. 
Nursing  is  an  art ; and,  if  it  is  to  be  made  an  art,  requires  as  exclusive  a devotion, 
as  hard  a preparation,  as  any  painter’s  or  sculptor’s  work ; for  what  is  the  having  to 
do  with  dead  canvas  or  cold  marble,  compared  with  having  to  do  with  the  living 
body — the  temple  of  God’s  spirit  ? It  is  one  of  the  Pine  Arts ; I had  almost  said, 
the  finest  of  the  Pine  Arts.  I have  seen  somewhere  in  print  that  nursing  is  a pro- 
fession to  be  followed  by  the  ‘ lower  middle-class.’  Shall  we  say  that  painting  or 
sculpture  is  a profession  to  be  followed  by  the  ‘ lower  middle-class  V Why  limit  the 
class  at  all  1 Or  shall  we  say  that  God  is  only  to  be  served  in  His  sick  by  the  ‘ lower 
middle-class  V The  poorest  child  without  shoes,  the  most  highly-born,  have  alike 
followed  all  these  professions  with  success,  have  alike  had  to  undergo  the  hardest 
work,  if  for  success.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  amateur  art ; there  is  no  such  thing 

as  amateur  nursing People  cry  out  and  deplore  the  unremunerative 

employment  for  women.  The  true  want  is  the  other  way.  Women  really  trained, 
and  capable  for  good  work,  can  command  any  wages  or  salaries.  We  can’t  get  the 
women.  The  remunerative  employment  is'  there,  and  in  plenty.  The  want  is  the 
women  fit  to  take  it.  It  is  wonderful  (to  return  to  our  own  case  of  the  hospitals) 
the  absence  of  thought  which  exists  upon  this  point.  As  if  a woman  could  under- 
take hospital  management,  or  the  management  of  a single  ward  — in  which,  more 
than  in  anything  else,  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  lives  are  involved  — without 
haring  learnt  anything  about  it,  any  more  than  a man  can  undertake  to  be,  for 
example,  professor  of  mathematics  without  haring  learnt  mathematics ! . . . . 

Three-fourths  of  the  whole  mischief  in  women’s  lives  arises  from  their  excepting 
themselves  from  the  rules  of  training  considered  needful  for  men.” 


Modern  Diplomacy  is  more  chary  of  international  contracts  than  the  diplo- 
macy which  preceded  it,  according  to  the  Oxford  professor  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Mr.  Montague  Bernard,  in  a volume  of  lectures  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  chair.  The  last  lecture  exliibits  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 


importance  and  the  multiplication  of  treaties,  in  consequence  of  a deeper  sense  of 
the  obligation  attached  to  them,  and  of  the  difficulties  in  which  this  obligation  may 
involve  the  contracting  parties.  It  is  urged  that  treaties  being  contracts,  and 
necessarily  observed  as  such,  they  should  be  limited  in  scope,  and  yet  more  limited 
in  number.  “ Contracts  among  private  men,”  says  Mr.  Bernard,  “ tend  to  increase 
continually,  not  only  in  variety,  but  in  their  relative  importance  compared  with 
other  facts  which  are  sources  of  rights  and  obligation.  The  progress  of  liberty  and 
of  intelligence,  and  those  causes  which  make  men,  as  civilization  advances,  more 
and  more  dependent  on  each  other,  all  work  in  this  direction.  Among  nations  the 
tendency  is,  if  I mistake  not,  the  other  way.  Their  mutual  relations  depend  less 
on  particular  conventions,  more  on  general  understandings  and  acknowledged  rules 
of  intercourse,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

“ Take,  again,  those  intricate  rights  of  succession  which  lately  existed  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  which  still  survive  here  and 
there,  and  pursue  them  to  the  forgotten  transactions  out  of  which  they  sprang — the 
sales,  mortgages,  settlements,  renunciations,  reservations  of  eventual  rights,  of  which 
medieval  and  modern  history  are  full.  Or  recall  the  long  train  of  leagues,  counter- 
leagues, guarantees,  which  succeed  one  another  in  the  annals  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  These  things  belong  to  a political  condition  of 
Europe  which  is  gone,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  likely  to  return.  The  drama  of 
contemporary  history  acted  before  our  eyes  is  apt,  I think,  to  affect  us  with  a natural 
illusion.  Looking  back  on  the  thirteen  years  which  have  passed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Russian  war — years  fertile  in  action,  illustrated  by  grand,  memorable,  tragic 
events,  exhibiting  again  in  the  field  of  politics  men  of  the  old  scheming,  resolute, 
unscrupulous  type — we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  ambition  was  never  so  restless,  or 
the  state  of  Europe  so  precarious,  as  now.  And  yet  any  one  who  fairly  compares 
the  diplomatic  records  of  the  present  with  those  of  the  past  may  satisfy  himself 
that  the  tendency  of  our  times  is  not  towards  a busy  diplomacy,  or  towards  a 
multiplication  of  political  engagements,  but  towards  caution  and  parsimony  in  that 
respect.  I wish  with  all  my  heart  to  see  this  tendency  gather  force.  For  in  this 
sober  virtue  of  statesmanship,  scrupulousness  in  contracting  engagements,  resides 
the  best  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  them.” 


National  and  International  Intercourse. — The  frequent  conventions  of 
persons  interested  in  common  pursuits  or  objects,  are  a marked  feature  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  one  which  tends  to  much  good.  Misunderstandings  are  removed, 
points  of  view  are  compared,  and  a full  and  frank  interchange  of  thought  among 
men  of  varied  circumstances  is  secured.  The  proceedings  of  the  recent  Commercial 
Convention  in  Boston  form  a valuable  contribution  to  Social  Science.  No  one  can 
look  over  them  and  fail  to  perceive  that  a great  deal  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Great  as  are  the  moral  results  of  such  intercourse,  the  economic  advantages  are  not 
less,  for  mutual  confidence  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  extended  commercial  reL^uiis. 

The  spirit  of  the  Convention  in  Boston  indicates  the  spirit  sooner  or  later  to 
characterize  International  Intercourse.  Here  were  delegates  from  States  bound 
together  by  the  essentials  of  a national  polity  only,  but  independent  of  one  another, 
and  yet  the  avowed  platform  upon  which  they  met  is  that  the  prosperity  of  any 
one  is  the  prosperity  of  all.  In  the  address  of  welcome  it  is  declared  : “ everything 
that  benefits  one  section,  must  of  necessity,  in  a general  point  of  view,  benefit  the 
whole.”  “We  inculcate  only  that  competition  which  scorns  to  obtain  a good  which 
shall  unjustly  work  an  evil  to  its  neighbor,”  and  much  more  of  the  same  import. 
The  same  spirit  was  sustained  throughout  the  deliberations  and  was  indeed  a 
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marked  feature  of  the  debates  and  action.  The  East  and  the  West,  Boston  and 
New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  openly  disavowed  all  local  prejudices,  and  gener- 
ously and  frankly  worked  towards  a common  good.  The  question  very  naturally 
arises,  why  is  not  a policy  which  it  seems  is  practical  in  this  Commonwealth  of 
States  practical  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  ? Why  must  France  be  grieved 
at  the  development  of  German  nationality  1 Or  England  and  France  at  the  grow'th 
of  Russia  ? Is  it  a necessary  consequence  of  this  advancement  of  one  nation  that 
it  must  put  another  down  ? These  honest  merchants  have  illustrated  a better 
principle,  and  it  may  be  that  their  example  is  the  germ  of  the  ultimate  prevalence 
of  the  same  principle  in  broader  relations.  They  justify  a hope  hinted  at  in  this 
sentence  from  an  admirable  fragment  on  national  polity  by  Dr.  Lieber.  “ The 
civilized  nations  have  come  to  form  a community  of  nations  and  will  become  more 
and  more  a commonwealth  of  nations,  under  the  restraint  and  protection  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  rules  vigore  divino — they  draw  the  chariot- of  civilization  abreast 
as  the  ancient  steeds  drew  the  car  of  victory.” 

J.  M.  B. 


Office-Holding  on  the  Sangrado  system  sees  its  end  approaching  in  this 
country.  The  practice  of  bleeding,  instead  of  serving  the  nation,  the  view  of  an 
office  as  a field  for  spoil  rather  than  service,  an  opportunity  to  advance  private  rather 
than  the  public  interests,  is  inveterate  enough  to  last  a good  while  longer.  But 
the  system  is  too  much  for  any  people,  infinitely  too  much  for  a people  worn  down 
by  war,  debt  and  disordered  economy.  At  the  very  centre  of  political  intrigue,  there 
are  representatives  who  insist  upon  reforms  in  the  civil  and  foreign  service ; in  the 
office-holding  circle  itself,  there  are  officers  who  disclose  existing  abuses  and  urge 
then.'  redress.  These  are  hopeful  signs.  It  needs  but  a moderate  support  from  the 
people  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  reforms  that  are  now  proposed  to  them.  They 
have  sat  too  still.  They  have  fancied  themselves  too  powerless  against  existing 
wrongs.  They  have  seen  the  State  profaned,  and  only  talked  about  it.  They  have 
beheld  their  institutions  pierced  and  wasted,  and  only  cried  out  against  it.  But 
the  time  for  action  has  fully  come.  If  those  who  are  not  office-holders  will  join 
with  those  who  are,  in  one  common  movement  to  place  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment in  hands  which  will  respect  them ; if  those  who  know  what  government  is,  its 
claims  to  reverence  from  its  authorities  as  well  as  its  subjects,  its  dependence  upon 
its  agents,  so  that  it  fulfils  or  fails  in  its  work  according  to  their  work,  and  brings 
to  pass  good  or  evil  according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  they  do ; if  those  Avho  see 
these  things  clearly  will  unite  with  one  another  in  acting  up  to  w hat  they  see,  the 
system  from  which  we  have  suffered  more  than  most  of  us  can  even  conceive,  will 
soon  be  overthrown.  Confucius  told  a Minister  who  sought  his  advice  in  admin- 
istration, “ Raise  to  office  men  of  virtue  and  talent.”  “ How  shall  I know  them  V* 
asked  the  Minister.  “ Raise  those  whom  you  do  know,”  answered  the  philosopher, 
“ and  as  for  those  whom  you  do  not  know,  will  others  neglect  them  ?”  The  Amer- 
ican people  can  apply  this  simple  principle  any  year  or  any  day  they  will. 
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